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Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 
And making that which was not, till the place 
Became religion, and the heart ran o'er 
With silent worship of the great of old — 
The dead but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 

Shelley may have remembered this when, in 
1821, he wrote (Hellas 696-703) : 

But Greece and her foundations are 
Built below the tide of war, 
Based on the crystalline sea 
Of thought and its eternity ; 
Her citizens, imperial spirits, 
Rule the present from the past; 
On all this world of men inherits 
Their seal is set. 

Shelley, Hellas 1060 ff. 

The commentators on the final chorus of Hellas, 
though they refer in a general way to Virgil's 
Fourth Eclogue, to which they were directed by 
Shelley himself, fail to point out specific borrow- 
ings. Such are (1060) : 

The world's great age begins anew 

from Eel. 4. 5 : 

Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo ; 

The golden years return (1061) 

perhaps from (4. 9) : 

— surget gens aurca mundo ; 

then (1072 ff.): 

A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 
Fraught with a later prize ; 



A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso for his native shore, 

imitated from (4. 34-6) : 

Alter erit turn Tiphys, et altera quae vehat Argo 

Delectos heroas ; erunt etiam altera bella, 

Atque iterum ad Troiam magnus mittetur Achilles. 

Perhaps also (1074-5) : 

Another Orpheus sings again, 
And loves, and weeps, and dies, 

from (4. 55-6): 

Non me carminibus vincet nee Thracius Orpheus, 
Nee Linus. 

The lines (1062-3), 

The earth doth like a snake renew 
Her winter weeds outworn, 



are not from Virgil, but may possibly be a remin- 
iscence of some other ancient writer ; cf. Ovid, 
Art. Am. 77 : 

Anguibus exuitur tenui cum pelle vetustas ; 

with which may be compared Statius, Theb. 4. 
93-8: 

Ecce inter medics patriae ciet agmina gentis 
Fulmineus Tydeus, jam laetus et integer artus, 
Ut primae strepuere tubae — ceu lubricus alta 
Anguis humo verni blanda ad spiramina solis 
Erigitur liber denio et squalentibus annis 
Exutus lsetisque minax interviret herbis. 

Add Pliny, Hist. Nat. 9. 65. 

In general, the earlier part of the chorus has a 
certain resemblance to the close of Act 2, Scene 3, 
of Seneca's Medea, which I give in Miss Harris's 
new translation (Henry Frowde, 1904) : 

The sea forgets its former wrath ; submits 
To the new laws ; and not alone the ship 
Minerva builded, manned by sons of kings, 
Finds rowers ; other ships may sail the deep, 
Old metes are moved, new city walls spring up, 
On distant soil, and nothing now remains 
As it has been in the much-traveled world. 
The cold Araxes' stream the Indian drinks ; 
The Persian quaffs the Bhine ; a time shall come 
With the slow years, when ocean shall strike off 
The chains from earth, and a great world shall then 
Lie opened ; Tiphys shall win other lands— 
Another Tiphys— Thule cease to be 
Earth's utmost bound. 



Yale University. 



Albert S. Cook. 



ANOTHER WORD ON DANTE'S CATO. 

Perhaps it will not do to say anything more 
about Cato. And yet in the recent flood of liter- 
ature on that worthy, a passage from Brunette 
Latini's Tesoretto, which seems to bear somewhat 
remotely on the subject, has apparently escaped 
observation. Much discussion has, of course, been 
aroused by the great age which Dante gives his 
Cato ; for the historic character committed suicide 
in the prime of life, aged about forty-eight. 
D'Ovidio, 1 to be sure, asserts that when the poet 
makes Cato an old man, he is not inconsistent 

1 Studii suUa Divina Commedia, Palermo, 1901, p. 378, n. 
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with the historical facts, but rather in full accord 
with his own doctrine (Conv. iv, 24), which 
makes la Senetbute begin with the forty-sixth 
year ; but the appearance of Cato is so venerable 
as to suggest that he surely would belong in 
Dante's classification to the fourth age of life 
called Senio, which begins in the seventieth year. 
Scartazzini's 2 conjecture " O si deve forse intendere 
che Catone s'invecchiasse nelT altro mondo?" 
can hardly be taken seriously. Again, it does 
not seem probable, as Chistoni 8 thinks, that 
Dante might have confused the two Catos * : nor 
is the passage in Lucan's Pharsalia (n, 373-375) 
a suflicient source for the venerable figure which 
the guardian of Purgatory presents ; on the con- 
trary, the very context suggests vigor and sturdy 
manhood. It seems to be necessary, then, to ac- 
count in another way for the undoubted incon- 
sistency ; and a most reasonable explanation is 
found in the suggestion of Professor Grandgent 5 
that ' ' the figure of Cato has been super-posed in 
Dante's mind upon an earlier image of Elijah." 6 
It is also important to remember that convention- 
ally in medieval literature guides and guardians are 
often old men. Moreover, when a person rises to a 
place of any significance, it is the usual popular 
and literary tradition to advance him in age : thus 
Charlemagne at thirty-seven, appears in many 
romances as an old man with white locks and a 
flowing beard.' May not, then, the age which 
Dante gives his Cato be affected by literary remin- 

8 Note on Purgatorio, I, 31. 

3 Le fonti classiche e medievali del Catone dantesco in iJoc- 
coltadi studii critici dedieata ad Alessandro d'Ancona (1901) 
p. 97. 

4 Cf. N. Vaccaluzzo in Oiorn. Star, detta Let. It, XL, 
p. 140 sq. 

5 Cato and Elijah, Pub. Mod. Lang. Asso., new series, 
x, p. 71 sq. 
•P. 81. 

T Vaccaluzzo, op. tit., p. 142. There is an interesting 
example of this very process in an eighteenth century 
poem by Saverio Bettinelli, "Le Eaccolte. Poemetto al 
nobilissimo signore Andrea Cornaro Gentiluomo vene- 
ziano," 1755, where Dante himself is ironically made 
venerable. 

" Con lnnga barba e con rugosa faccia 
Primo appariva il gran padre Alighiero, 
Che dopo tanta eta par si compiaccia 
iyaver le forze, e il vigor anco intero." 
Del Balzo : Poesie di Mille Avtori Intorno a Dante 
hieri. Volume vn, p. 95. 



iscences of traditional guides, guardians, and pre- 
siding spirits? 

Just as the legendary figure of Elijah was 
doubtless in Dante's mind when he drew old 
Cato, so also he may unconsciously have been 
influenced by a passage in the last chapter of 
Brunetto Latini's Tesoretto, which not only pre- 
sents the traditional features of the guardian of a 
special realm, but also bears certain striking re- 
semblances to the actual situation in the first 
canto of the Purgatorio. It is needless to em- 
phasize how well Dante knew the works of the one 
who taught him come I'uom s'eterna. 

In the twenty-second chapter of the Tesoretto, 
the poet using the first person, after travelling 
through a forest, finds himself suddenly 

In sul monte d 1 Olempo 
Di sopra in sulla cima. 8 

There he is pausing in contemplation of ' tutt? il 
mondo ' 9 somewhat in the same way in which 
Dante in those incomparable lines at the opening 
of the Purgatorio is watching the approach of 
dawn. Then, Brunetto goes on : 

Or mi volsi da canto, 

E vidi un bianco manto 
Cost dalla sinestra, 

Dopo una gran ginestra. 
E io guardai piu fiso, 

E vidi un bianco viso 
Con una barbe grande, 

Ch 'n sul petto si spande. 

The poet then goes before him, salutes him, is 
well received, plucks up courage to ask his name 
and finds he is Tolomeo, 

" Mastro di storlomia, 
E di fllosofla." 10 

There are differences in plenty between these 
bare lines and the rich beauty of the first canto 
of the Purgatorio ; but there are interesting re- 
semblances. The poet in a strange imaginary 
place, the turning to the left," the sudden ap- 
pearance of an old man alone, the venerable bear- 
ing, the white beard, the hesitation on the part of 
the poet, the reverent salutation — all these simi- 

8 11 Tesoretto di ser Brunetto Latini, ed. Zannoni, Fi- 
renze, 1824, Capitolo xxn, 1. 6, 7, p. 229. 
•1*11. W 1L 41, 42, 

11 Cp. Purgatorio, I, 29, 
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larities in situation suggest at least that when 
Dante was drawing Cato on the shores of Purga- 
tory, the mental image of Brunette's Ptolemy 
may have flashed across his mind along with 
reminiscences of Elijah and perhaps of other 
venerable guides. Whether this was so or not, 
of course we shall never know : at any rate, it 
may be interesting to Dante scholars to note that 
there is something in common between the sudden 
appearance of Cato to Dante on the Bhores of 
Purgatory and the sudden appearance of Ptolemy 
to Brunette on the peak of high Olympus. 



Kenneth C. M. Sills. 



Columbia University. 



Note. — In the prologue to the Tesoretto, Capitolo I, 11. 
61, 62, Brunetto refers to Cato, coupling his name with 
that of Seneca. The poet says to Bustico di Filippo : 
" Appresso tutta fiata 
Avete accompagnata 
L'adorna costumanza 

Che 'n voi fa per usanza 
Si ricco portamento, 

E si bel reggimento, 
Ch' avanzate a razione 
E Seneca, e Catone." 
an allusion which escaped the attention of G. Wolff in his 
article on Cato der Jwngere bei Dante in Jahrbuch der 
devischen Dante Gesellxehqft, n, 230 ; but which is men- 
tioned by Arturo Graf in his discussion of Cato in Soma 
neUa memoria e neUe immaginazioni del M. Em., n, 268. 



NOTES ON BEN JONSON'S Volpone. 

Date of Composition. 

With the aid of the title-page and a few internal 
references to contemporary events, we are able to 
place the date of the production of Volpone with 
a considerable degree of accuracy. The title-page 
reads : 'Acted in the yeere 1605.' x The year 
1605 extends from March 25, 1605 to March 
25, 1606 according to more modern dating. 
Fleay has pointed out * the importance of the whale 
reference in connection with this inquiry. The 
reference is : 

1 All references and quotations are from the 1616 Folio. 
8 F. G. Fleay : Biog. Chron. Eng. Drama, I, 373. 



Ebb. The verie day 
(Let me be sure) that I put forth from London, 
There was a whale discouer'd, in the riuer, 
As high as Woolvdeh. (II. I, 46-49.) 

The date of this discovery is to be found by com- 
paring the account above with Stow's Annales for 
January 19, 1605-6 : 

The 19 of January, a great Porpus was 

taken aliue at Westham, in a small A great 

creeke, a mile and a halfe within the 

Land, and presented to Francis Gofton whale came 

Esquire, ohiefe Auditor of the Imprests, 

and within few dayes after, a very great up as high 

Whale came up within eight mile of 

London, whose body was seene diuers as Woolwich. 

times aboue water, and iudged to ex- 

ceede the length of the longest Ship in 

the Biver, and when she tasted the fresh 

water, and sented the land, she returned 

into the Sea. 

The date of this whale, as Fleay says, determines 
one limit for the production — it must have been 
later than January 19, 1606 ; but what neither 
Fleay nor any other, so far as I am aware, 
has noted is that only a few lines above a very 
direct hint is given as to the length of time which 
ensued between the date of the whale's appearance 
and the date of the production of this play. In 
line 17 of this same act and scene, Sir Politique 



How long, sir, 
Since you left England? Pee. Seuenweekes. 

Compare this with the passage just quoted : 

Peb. The verie day 
(Let me be sure) that I put forth from London-, 
There was a whale discouer'd, etc. 

In other words, Peregrine is represented as holding 
this conversation with Sir Politique in Venice just 
seven weeks after January 19, 1606 — i. e. March 
9, 1606. If this were an isolated instance, we 
might take it for granted that Jonson merely 
wrote seven weeks to give adequate time for 
Peregrine to reach Venice from London, but a 
significant passage in the prologue mentions ap- 
proximately the same length of time in discussing 
the composition of the play : 

this his creature, 
Which was, two months since, no feature ; 



